The Story of British Diplomacy
Saxony, which was indeed in the possession of an enemy, but to which Britain had no more of lawful title than belonged to its then holder, Napoleon himself. Metternich bided his time with the clear foreknowledge that Napoleon, in the manner he had always done, would find some chance of separately negotiating with the Powers allied against him. The detachment from it of any member of this league might, as the Austrian diplomatist saw, suddenly change the whole face of Europe. So it fell out. At the very crisis of Franco-Austrian negotiations, Napoleon ingeniously attempted to bring back his relations with the Czar to the point reached at Tilsit; he therefore sent his envoy Caulaincourt to St Petersburg to arrange a fresh Franco-Russian treaty on the basis of dismembering Austria. This was only one in a series of diplomatic efforts by Napoleon to withdraw Russia from the coalition and to deal with Alexander singly. There is an old story of a conscience-stricken thief on his deathbed sending-for a clergyman. The holy man gave absolution on confession, and putting his hand to his waistcoat pocket found that his watch had gone. The professional instinct, even in articulo mortis, had been too strong for the felonious penitent. The anecdote exactly illustrates the manner in which Napoleon, even when he must have known that he had lost his last stake, went on with his endeavours to evade his captors by robbing them separately and causing them to fall out with each other. Within twelve months of the wreck of his plans at Moscow, Bonaparte had coerced Austria and Prussia to join him
against Russia.    When the two German Powers shook
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